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MR W. H. BAKER'S RING. 


Mr Baker himself told us this story. He said it 
was true; nor is this unlikely. I have known Mr 
William Henry Baker personally for a number of 
years, and I am inclined to think he has hitherto 
never in all his life told the truth. Now, it is so 
manifestly improbable that the most consistent man 
should protract a long and useful career of story- 
telling to such extraordinary limits, without at 
some period telling the truth by sheer misadven- 
ture, that it is quite likely Mr Baker may have 
committed himself in this instance. At least the 


_ time has arrived for human nature to assert itself, 


according to the doctrine of averages. 

‘Only once, gentlemen,’ said Mr B., ‘ have I been 
deceived. William Henry keeps his eyes open, 
in a general way; William Henry also takes the 
liberty of seeing out of them. He uses them, as a 
tule, for purposes of observation, gentlemen. Still, 
I admit I was, once, taken in by as dead a swindle 
as could be, I am not ashamed to own it. I made 
money by it, after all ; but I was swindled. 

‘It was about a diamond ring. I knew the fel- 
low who had it for many years in the way of busi- 
ness. He was a commercial traveller, and used 
always to flash this ring about whenever he came 
round on his journeys. A jeweller friend of mine, 
who happened to be in my office once when Mr 
Blook called, asked, I remember, to be allowed to 
examine it; and had pronounced the stones to be 
diamonds of the purest water, telling me after- 
wards the ring was worth about seventy pounds, 
Mr Blook’s initials were engraved inside the hoop 
of the ring: “R. B. ;” and besides that, it was a 
ting of peculiar and rather old-fashioned make. 
Indeed, having once seen the ring, no one would 
be likely to mistake it for another. Well, Mr 
Blook got into difficulties, and went so entirely to 
the bad, that I never saw or heard anything more 
of him. But about two years afterwards, whilst 
walking down a back street, my eye was taken by 
a ring exhibited in a pawnbroker’s window. “ Mr 
Blook’s ring,” I exclaimed directly ; “ Ill swear to 
it.” It was in a tray with a number of very seedy- 


looking rings, and was as discoloured and dirty as 
they were. I went into the shop and asked to 
look at it. The pawnbroker, an old Jew, said: 
“Yesh ; I might see his ringsh; but he didn’t 
know mosh about ringsh himshelf. They wosh 
unredeemed pledges—thash what they wosh—and 
they wosh all marked at the monish advanshed 
upon them, with a very shmall overplush for 
interesh—thash all he knew.” 

‘There was no mistake about it. It was Mr 
Blook’s ring, and had his initials inside.—But how 
did the Jew get it? He would soon tell me. Re- 
ferring to his book, he found it had been pawned 
two years ago in the name of Smith—“ Thash all 
he knew. Would I buy? It wosh dirt sheap— 
three poundsh twelve; and cosht him all the 
monish !” 

“Three pounds twelve!” I repeated, thinking he 
had made a mistake; for the ring was worth 
twenty times that amount ! 

“Well, if it wosh too dear, he had some sheaper 
ones—beautiful ringsh, he dareshay—but he knew 
sho little about ringsh, you shee, exshept that he 
alwaysh advanshed too mosh monish on them. 
One couldn’t undershtand everything in his bish- 
nish, you shee, from flat-ironsh to diamonsh.” 

‘I bought the ring, after beating the Jew down 
half-a-crown, partly to prevent his suspecting its 
value, and partly—well knowing the disposition 
of the peculiar people—to oblige him. 

‘I wore my new purchase about, with no little 
inward satisfaction at having bettered a Jew at a 
bargain. In my own mind, I accounted for its 
coming into his possession somewhat in this way : 
Mr Blook must have sold the ring, when in diffi- 
culties, to some one else. It was quite certain Mr 
Blook had not pawned it at the Jew’s, or the Jew 
would have known its value. The ring must, then, 
have either been lost by, or stolen from, a subse- 
quent possessor ; and the finder, or thief (whichever 
it happened to be), being ignorant of its value, had 
taken it to the Jew, who knew no better. 

‘There is a certain commercial club in our town, 
which I occasionally visit. The members are of 
an easy and somewhat lively disposition ; generally 


| 


given to indulge in that playful style of banter 
popularly known as “chaff.” My diamond ring 
came in for a good share of it. 1 can stand chaff 
as well as most men ; but I put it to you, if, when 

ou know very well your brilliants are real, it 
isn’t a little annoying for the chaff of a whole body 
of people to assume the character of persistent 
disbelief in the value of your jewellery? For 
instance, the waiter answers the bell. 

“ Did any gentleman ring ?” 

“0 yes,” one of the members would retort ; “ it 
was the gentleman with the paste diamonds.” 

‘ Again, there are kinds of sham brilliants known 
as Irish Diamonds and Isle of Wight Diamonds. 
The club (not one or two members, but the whole 
body) refused to recognise such distinctions, and 
insisted on designating the whole class of shams 
as “ Baker’s Diamonds.” “ Baker’s Paste,” my gems 
were also denominated. They actually sent me by 
post a circular of somebody’s Baking Powder, 
adding to it at the end, where it says the public is 
respectfully cautioned against spurious imitations, 
“but more particularly against a specious prepara- 
tion to deceive the unwary, known as Baker’s ‘ Paste.’” 
Now; after two or three weeks, this became tire- 
some. Still, I took no notice, and affected not to 
think the remarks intended for me. 

‘I hardly know what made me go and call on 
my friend the jeweller. It was not that I had any 
doubt of the genuineness of the diamonds, especi- 
ally as he was the very man who had before valued 
Mr Blook’s ring at seventy pounds. But it had 
been so dinned into my head they were false, that 
I wanted just a formal confirmation of the estimate 
he had previously formed of their worth. 

“O yes,” said my friend the jeweller; “I re- 
cognise the ring again directly—Want to know 
what it’s worth?” (He put it in the scales.) 
“ Well—h’m—about seven-and-twenty shillings 
for old gold.” 

“Eh ?” said I, as pale as a turnip. “ Why, didn’t 
you tell me it was worth seventy pounds ? 

“Yes,” he answered ; “ when it diamonds in 
it—not when it has paste.” 

‘Talking the matter over, the jeweller suggested, 
that on Mr Blook getting into difficulties, the first 
thing he did was to sell the diamonds out of his 
ring, and get their places supplied with te ; 
whilst, finally, he pawned it himself with the 
Jew, as a paste ring. 

“ Well, William Henry,” said I to myself, “ the 
Jew has jewed you, and the club has chaffed you, 
and you may consider yourself trod upon, after the 
manner of speaking.” 

But the worm will turn. 

“Did the jeweller let out diamonds on hire?” I 
asked. 


* He did. 
“Would he have a certain alteration, which I 
, made in my ring in a fortnight’s time ?” 
e would, 

“ And keep it secret ?” 

“ Certainly—business was business.” 

‘For the whole of that fortnight I never went 
near the club; that was probably the reason wh 
my appearance at the club-dinner was greeted wi 
such lively sallies about Baker’s Paste. One would- 
be wag recommended me, whilst helpi a tart, 
“to keep my fingers out of the pastry. lieving 
him to intend some obscure allusion to the ogg on 
my little finger, I thought it time to open 


“Gentlemen,” said I, “for some weeks I have 
listened to casual observations in which the name 
of Baker has been unworthily associated with 
paste and pastry, but have refrained from i 
any remark, having been firmly persuaded they 
could only apply to industrious tradesmen em- 
ployed in the manufacture of home-baked bread.” 
(Oh, oh!) “ It now occurs to me that such remarks 
were intended in allusion to the ring I wear—a 
ring, I take this opportunity of informing you— 
which, unlike the wits who have amused them- 
selves at its expense—is indebted for its brilliancy 
to nature.” 

‘They hooted me; they hea opprobrious 
epithets on the name of py they laughed and 
talked me down. 

“T’ll bet him five pounds it’s paste,” said one. 

“So will I,” said another. “And I” “ And I” 

‘So said eleven of them. 

“ Really, gentlemen,” said I, “I am sorry you 
should take the matter so much in earnest. ALI 
can tell you is, I believe my ring to be a diamond 
ring, and this, notwithstanding I will freely admit 
I only paid a very small sum for it.” 

‘They laughed and hooted me still more at this 
admission. They said that settled the question, 
and that it was 

‘I told them I didn’t think it was. 

“ Well, would I bet ?” 

‘I would rather not, 

§ More hooting. 

At very reluctantly, I overcame my 
scruples, The name of Baker is a name too closely 
allied to the gentle bred (arms, four loaves, ppr— 
sejant, quartered—crest, the doe, levant) to allow it 
to be wantonly sullied. I bet. 

‘ We adjourned to the jeweller’s. 

“Without question, they were diamonds,” the 
jeweller decided, “and some of the finest he had 
ever seen.” He ought to know, as they were his 
property—hired by me for the occasion. 

“ Eleven fives is fifty-five, gentlemen.” 

‘ Having established the value of my ring, and 
freed the name of Baker from — paid 
for the hire of the real gems, and the paste 
stones reset in their places, believing, after all, the 
reputation for diamonds to be as good as the 
possession of them, and free from the anxiety. 

‘It was talked about, and noised abroad: it even 
reached the little back street where the pawn- 
broker lived. You should have seen him. 

“Real shtones! Oh, my heart! Sheventy-five 

undsh—dead robbery—clean gone. my 

tshe and bones! not to know that folkshe do 
shometimes come and pawn real diamonsh for 
pashte, sho as to have less anaes Se for 
taking care of their ringsh. Oh, my b heart, 
only think of it !” 

“He came to me. He grovelled, and wriggled, 
and twisted himself before me. He prayed me to 
sell him his ring o “Oh, my tere Mishter 
Baker, you musht shell it to me, or I shall bea 
ruined old manshe. The time wosh not out, 
and Mishter Smit has come to redeem it, and he 
shays that it wosh a legacy, and if he doesh not 

t it by Shaturday next he will ruin me—sh-help 
him, he will Ob. Mishter Baker, think of it; 
twenty poundsh—ail in gold—sholid money. Now, 
my tere, what do you shay ? thersh a 7 mansh !” 

‘What did I say? Could I turn a deaf ear to the 
distress of the old man? There are people who 
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A WONDERFUL SQUARE MILE. 


ight do it, gentlemen, but not people of the name 
W. H. Baker. certainly did ask 
him for more money. We compromised it at last at 
twenty-two ten, which he paid, part in sixpences 
and coppers, and owes me fourpence-halfpenny to 
this day. 

‘Twenty-two, nine and sevenpence-halfpenny, 
and fifty-five pounds, is seventy-seven, nine, seven 
anda half. It just paid for the real diamonds ; for 
I bought the ones I had previously hired of the 
jeweller, and had them set in a ring the fac-simile 
of Mr Blook’s, except that the initials inside are 
W. H. B. 

‘That was the only time I was ever swindled, 
gentlemen,’ Mr Baker concluded. 


A WONDERFUL SQUARE MILE. 


Ir Mr Haywood’s recommendations should ever 
meet with fulfilment, we shall hardly know our- 
selves here in London, and must buy a brand- 
new map forthwith. The City authorities, over- 
whelmed with the magnitude of the traflic, and 
the difficulty of providing new channels through 
which it may flow, some time ago instructed their 
engineer, Mr Haywood, to examine into and report 
upon the whole affair. He has done so at consider- 
able length, and has given us exact facts and 
figures on a world of subjects previously known 
only in a vague sort of way. 

It ;shews how nearly complete must be the 
absence of gardens in the City of London, that 
nearly one-fourth of the entire area consists of 
public way—carriage-way and footway. Even a 
back-yard is too precious to be left open: it 
becomes built upon by offices and warerooms. 
Where land is worth something like half a million 
sterling per acre (a million, in one particular 
instance), we can understand the strength of the 
motive which urges owners to make the most of 
every square foot of it. We have plenty of streets 
and lanes in the City ; but they are too narrow, 
and do not connect sufficiently well to supply main 
arteries in adequate number. There are 913 
thoroughfares of various kinds in this one square 
mile of area (for it is no more ; although the Metro- 
polis, as defined by the Registrar-general and by 
the Metropolitan Board of Works, covers the enor- 
mous area of 120 square miles). Of this large 
number, however, 311 are only wide enough for 
one vehicle ; and of 117 out of the 311, we are 
told that they are culs de sac—mere alleys or courts 
blocked up at one end. Let us look at the places 
where the stock-brokers have their offices, within 
stone’s-throw of Capel Court; let us read their 
names, and, still better, penetrate into them: we 
shall see that they are mostly little stuffy alleys, 
which would be occupied only by labourers in any 


other part of the metropolis. Angel Court, Copt- 
hall Court, Warnford Court, Union Court, Shorter’s 
Court, Cowper's Court, Adam’s Court, Crown 
Court, Change Alley, Tokenhouse Yard, King’s 
Head Yard, Finch Lane—why, you could cover 
them all with a Brobdingnagian blanket! Here the 
stock-brokers—nearly every one of whom has his 


well-to-do suburban villa—crowd together in a 
dense mass, giving fifty or a hundred guineas a 
year rent per room. And not only stock-brokers ; 
merchants and factors, commission agents and 
wholesale dealers of great wealth, have offices in 
many such narrow courts as those of which we are 
now speaking. They must (such is the theory) 
have their places of business near the Bank and 
the various Exchanges. 

The strangest part, perhaps, of this alley-topo- 
graphy is, that there are 441 courts, &c. so narrow 
as to admit no vehicles at all; they are merely 
footways. Bringing Cocker to our aid, and adding 
these 441 to the former 311, we find that there are 
752 public thoroughfares in the City of London so 
narrow that two carriages cannot pass each other 
abreast ; and we know what that means, so far as 
the circulation of traffic is concerned. Of the fifty 
miles of thoroughfare (for such appears to be about 
the aggregate length) in this square mile of area, 
there may be a sort of fourfold classification. Thus 
—so many miles free from drivers’ bad language, 
because there are no drivers there ; so many dis- 
turbed by drivers’ ‘curses both loud and deep,’ 
because there is no shunting-ground for passing 
vehicles ; so many where the drivers are calm, if 
two lines of vehicles are steadily and uninter- 
tuptedly moving on, without any obstruction from 
carts and wagons stopping at traders’ doors ; and 
about seven miles of main thoroughfare broad 

iles out of give a very s ratio, shewi 
how few of our streets are broad enough for the i 

uirements of trade. 

o city in this world is more free from any 
visible wall, boundary, or limit. We can none 
of us tell when we are in the City and when 
out, so far as appearances go. London Wall is all 
very well as a name, but where is the wall? Shore- 
ditch may have been, as the old topographers tell, 
a ditch outside the City wall; and Cripplegate, 
Aldersgate, Newgate, Lu , Aldgate, Bisho 
gate, and Moorgate may have been gates in the 
wall—but where are these gates, ditch, and wall ? 
Temple Bar claims exception ; but even that does 
not belong to the real old City ‘ within the Walls,’ 
which in that direction terminated at Ludgate. 
There is no wall. There are forty-eight inlets to 
the City, in the several forms of carriage-roads for 
vehicles, paved courts and avenues for foot- 
passengers, bridges, steam-boat piers, and water-side 
stairs—besides railway stations ; and the corporate 
authorities have no means of ascertaining how many 

rsons enter and quit the City every day, except 

y watching all these points. It was by means of 
this sedulous watching, continued for eight, twelve, 
fifteen, or even twenty-four consecutive hours, 
that those astounding numbers were obtained 
which have been noticed in a past volume of the 
Journal, Without troubling the reader to refer to 
it, we will mention that, in twelve hours of one day 
in 1865, there were (in round numbers) 4000 vehicles 
passed a particular spot in Aldersgate Street, 4500 
at Barbican, the same number at Gresham Street, 
5000 at Eastcheap, 6500 at Finsb Pavement, 
7500 at a Street, 8000 at Aldgate, 9000 at 
Holborn Hill (before the disturbance of traffic at that 
point by the works of the Holborn Viaduct), 10,000 
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at Blackfriars Bridge, 12,000 at Fleet Street, and— 
marvel of marvels—19,000 at London Bridge! 
On one day of twenty-four hours (not specially 
selected as being more or less busy than usual), 
38,000 vehicles passed over the Thames at London, 
Southwark, and Blackfriars Bridges. 

As there is comparative greatness in the great, 
we may be prepared to believe that the passenger 
traffic in the metropolis is still more wonderful than 
the vehicular—vast as the latter admittedly is. 
Mr Haywood tells us that on nine hours of one 
day in 1848 (8 aM. to 5 P.M.), 315,000 persons 
entered the City; that on twenty-four hours of 
one day in 1860, the number reached the stupen- 
dous ad of 707,000, of whom 528,000 were 
between 7 A.M. and 7 p.M.; and that about three- 
fourths of the people came on foot, the remainder 
being in or on vehicles. In reference to foot- 
passengers only—those who walk on the side 
pavements—the following numbers were presented 
at eight of the oe inlets into the City, in 
one day of twenty-four hours : a Street, 
16,000 ; Finsbury Pavement, 21,000 ; —— 
Street, 23,000 ; Blackfriars Bridge, 24,000 ; Temple 
Bar, 25,000; Aldgate,. 29,000; Holborn Bars, 
30,000 ; and London Bridge, 42,000. All these 
were persons who entered the City; and as about 
an equal number left it, there were 420,000 persons 
who walked into or out of the City at those eight 
arteries alone. But great as this throng is at the 
City boundary, it is still greater in the heart of the 
City itself; enabling us easily to understand how 
it is that Smith and Brown and Jones, or Jack 
and Bill and Dick, are always knocking up against 
one another. Just look at the significancy of the 
following figures. They relate to twelve hours 
(8 am. to 8 pM.) of one day in 1867; and they 
include foot-passengers only, disregarding those 
who were riding in or on vehicles. Particular 
spots were selected, in the following thoroughfares, 
and the number of passers-by counted: Walbrook, 
17,000; Throgmorton Street, 18,000; Thread- 
needle Street, 22,000; Lombard Street, 30,000 ; 
Newgate Street, 33,000; Leadenhall Street, 36,000 ; 
Cornhill, 44,000 ; Fenchurch Street, 46,000; Fleet 
Street (near St Bride’s Church), 62,000 ; Poultry, 
75,000. The busiest spot in the City—perhaps in 
the world—for foot-tratfic, is the north side of the 
Poultry ; it overpowers the south side in the ratio 
of about eight to seven. Along that wonderful 
foot-pavement of nine feet in width, there pass by 
more than a hundred persons per minute in a 
continuous stream for twelve hours! The average 
is above a hundred ; there are certain periods of 
the day when the number very much exceeds a 
hundred. 

There are certain very curious inequalities 
in the number of passengers on the two pave- 
ments of the same street. Why, for instance, 
are there three times as many passengers on the 
north OF of Throgmorton Street as on the 
south { Will Echo tell us? or must we ask the 
sixty-five firms of stock-brokers and stock-jobbers 
who have their offices in that favoured street ? 
And why is the north pavement of Lombard Street 
trodden by fifty per cent. more boots and shoes 
than the south? Mr Haywood very fairly points 
out that passengers cannot be expected to avoid 
jostling one another, on pavements often only four 
to five feet wide (Wood Street, Cheapside, has 
actually got less than a yard for the width of each 


pavement, at one part): ‘Two adults of ave 
size cannot pass each other, if walking straight. 
forward on a three feet six inch footway, without 
touching ; and even when it is four feet wi 
they, as a rule, should nothing prevent it, do not 
pass without one of them stepping irfto the carri 
way, where vehicles interpose ; or, if the wheels 
of carts overhang the footways (a frequent occur- 
rence), they with difficulty avoid jostling each 
other. Such footways are therefore highly incon- 
venient, even in dry weather, but are still more so 
during rain; for an average umbrella is, when 
opened, three feet six inches in diameter. And it 
should be borne in mind that, upon the average, 
there are quite three days in the week upon which 
rain falls, more or less, in London” He considers 
it surprising that accidents are not more frequent 
than at present, in some of the busy narrow streets 
where the vehicular and the pedestrian traffic 
make up together an almost hopeless muddle of 
excited men and horses. 

‘Men,’ we say; but Mr Haywood is more 
correct, for he says ‘ persons. Women have not 
much to do in the City; but still they are to be 
found there. Mrs Brown goes twice a year to 
receive her dividends. The wives and daughters 
of wealthy cits go to be tempted by the jewellers 
and the mercers. Mothers are taking their children 
to the Epping train at Bishopsgate, or the Graves- 
end train at Fenchurch Street, or the Greenwich 
train at Cannon Street, or the Crystal Palace train 
at London Bridge. And large numbers of young 
women wend their way into the City, to the 
warehouses in which ready-made apparel, as well 
as textile and needlework goods, are stored in vast 
quantity. Still, the rougher sex preponderate 
notably over the gentler. Observations have led 
to the conclusion that there are about five times as 
many males as females to be seen in the City. Mr 
Haywood points out, as delicately as he can, that, 
however much our streets may be graced by this 
addition to the pedestrianism of the City, still 
there are certain disadvantages, seeing that ‘females 
occupy more space, move more slowly along thor- 
oughfares, accommodate themselves with less 
facility to the exigencies of the traffic, and, upon 
the whole, impede it more than the males do’ 
Mr Haywood’s special observations were made, we 
believe, at a time when crinolines were in high 
favour, and when women certainly did ‘ occupy 
more space’ than men; and although the more 
slim girl-of-the-period costume of the present day 
is less amplified, still feminine dress is an import- 
ant matter in reference to street-traffic—especially 
if skirts are allowed to drag along the ground. 

The feminine element is especially concerned 
in one particular feature in City pedestrianism : 
we mean, the danger of being run over. It is all 
very well—or rather, it is all very easy—for small 
twits to make a joke about ‘only an old woman 
knocked down ;’ but it is no joke. Men and 
women, boys and girls, all are in er: women 
and girls the most, because of the nervous flutter 
that so often seizes hold of them at such a time. 
The amount of crossing from pavement to pave- 
ment in the City is almost inconceivable ; and every 
such transit is attended with a certain amount of 
peril. Mr Haywood selected five of the most mo- 
mentous of these places of crossing ; he appointed 
careful watchers to count the number of persons 


who crossed the streets from one foot-pavement 
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to another during the daylight hours, and he 
added an estimated small number for the night 
hours. Let us look at the figures, and bear as well 
as we can the visions of being ‘run over’ which 
they suggest. 1. We take the busy corner at the 
east end of Cornhill, where Gracechurch Street, 
Leadenhall Street, Bishopsgate Street, and Cornhill 
meet ; and we find that forty-two thousand persons 
crossed the roadway on foot in one day, to get from 
one pavement-corner to another. 2. Then comes the 
still busier corner where Lombard Street, Fenchurch 
Street, and Gracechurch Street meet—the very 
heart and centre of the old, old City of London, in 
days when the region around the present Bank of 
England was almost out of town ; here the number 
swelled to forty-six thousand. 3. Still more 
thronged is a corner which once belonged to the 
‘City without the Walls,” where Ludgate Hill, 
Fleet Street, Farringdon Street, and New Bridge 
Street meet ; here the persons who crossed the road 
from pavement to pavement in one day were found 
to be fifty-six thousand in number. 4. Going 

in eastward, we know that there is a certain 
statue of King William IV. at a spot where Grace- 
church Street, King William Street, Cannon Street, 
and Crooked Lane meet. The angles are many, 
and the necessities of pedestrian traffic require 
that the hazardous transit across these several 
roadways at that spot should be made in many 
different directions. Thus it is that the number 
swelled to sixty-four thousand. 5. But now comes 
the giant. There is a spot which is assuredly one 
of the sights of London: a sight which, whether 
for vehicular or pedestrian trattic, has probably no 

ual in any other part of the world. The Bank 
of England, the Royal Exchange, and the Mansion 
House, are all in sight one from another ; and the 
open space between them is a centre from which 
nine thoroughfares radiate — namely, Cornhill, 
Threadneedle Street, Princes Street, Poultry, the 
new street (not yet named) leading to Blackfriars, 
Walbrook, Mansion-house Place, King William 
Street, and Lombard Street. Now people want to 
cross from every one of these corners to every 
other ; and it often requires no little skill in steer- 
ing to determine how many tacks must be made in 
order to effect the passage safely. The authorities 
have judiciously constructed three circular paved 
standing-places, with lamps and posts, at certain 

ts in the intermediate space; but even with 
this aid, the wayfarer on foot should have eyes in 
his poll, eyes all over him. Will the reader 
believe that more than eighty-four thousand persons 
cross the carriage roadways on foot, in this won- 
derful spot in a day? We have Mr Haywood’s 
authority for the statement. 

Let it be remembered that these almost incred- 
ible numbers of persons cross roads which are from 
morning till night jammed with vehicles. Talk of 
Scylla and Charybdis! they are nothing to it. If 
eighty-four thousand people cross where ten thou- 
saud vehicles are passing, there are a myriad 
chances per day of somebody or other being run 
over within easy sight of the Duke of Wellington, as 
he sits bestriding his horse in front of the Royal 
Exchange. <A crossing-passenger never knows when 
he is safe. If he dodges behind the four-wheeler 
No. 999, he comes full butt upon Hansom No. 1001. 
If he escapes a Favourite, he finds Rawlings’s Ginger 
Beer running into Pickford, and both of them likely 
to run into him. Then comes a Royal Oak, then 


Borwick’s Baking Powder, and then an alderman’s 
carriage, making a very close shave of it. Next 
we find an agitated old lady running into the 
middle of the road to catch a eer *bus ; she 
catches a Greenwich Nelson instead, and is rewarded 
by the objurgations of the conductor, in addition 
to her own terrors. A City policeman franticly 
telegraphs with outstretched arms, to denote what 
a driver may or may not-do; but he can scarcely 

revent Sally and her three little brothers from 

ing run over during a daring transit to the 
opposite pavement. Your real City clerk has 
acquired a knack of wriggling and worming between 
the vehicles in an extraordinary way, forming a 
pattern something like that of ladies’ crochet or 
tatting—a knack not yet acquired by West-enders. 
Fortunately, there are no fascinating glittering 
shops at the corners of this extraordinary disealt 
fare, to attract idlers and loiterers ; every one is 
intensely busy, mind and body being equally 
determined in getting across to the other side as 
quickly and safely as ible; else the perils 
would be vastly inc . It must also be admitted 
that the City authorities do their best (under the 
provisions of an act of parliament obtained for the 
purpose) to keep the main streets clear in the day- 
time of wagons with a long string of horses, slow- 
going vehicles, and wagon-loads of exceptional 
length, breadth, or height. 

r Haywood sees nothing for it but the construc- 
tion of a new East-and-West Street, of great length 
and vast costliness. He admits that new railways 
and new bridges give improved access to the City ; 
that the construction of the Holborn Viaduct 
and the removal of Middle Row are good things ; 
that the approaches to the new Meat Market have 
greatly improved the neighbourhood of Smithfield ; 
that the crescent at the west end of Ludgate Hill 
lessens the crush at that busy corner ; and that the 
widening of certain portions of Newgate Street, 
Leadenhall Street, Fenchurch Street, Upper 
Thames Street, Ludgate Hill, Poultry, Thread- 
needle Street, Basinghall Street, and other thorough- 
fares, is gradually furnishing improved arteries for 
traffic. But he tells us we must have a new street. 
It is to begin at the corner of Giltspur Street and 
Newgate Street, so as to form a prolongation of the 
new Holborn Viaduct. Sweeping away Christ’s 
Hospital and the Money-order Office, it will cut 
across Noble Street, Wood Street, Aldermansbury, 
Basinghall Street, and Coleman Street, to Moor- 
gate Street, avoiding the numerous churches as 
best it may. Then, absorbing portions of London 
Wall and Wormwood Street in its width, it will 
cut diagonally across a huge mass of streets, 
the very names of which are only imperfectly 
known to West-enders ; and at length join White- 
chapel and the Commercial Road near the church. 
But oh, the cost! The street would be about a 
mile and a quarter in length, and would dash 
through buildings every inch of the way. We do 
not find in any part ot Mr Haywood’s Report an 
estimate of the probable amount to be paid to 
land-owners, leaseholders, and the occupiers of 
property. What the Post-office authorities have 
paid for the lately cleared space in St Martin’s-le- 
Grand, to be occupied by an extension of their 
premises, would e one’s hair stand on end even 
to think about; and that would be a mere drop 
compared with the mile and a quarter of new 
street. Nevertheless, Mr Haywood says we must 
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do something of the kind, cost what it may. There 
are 3,000,000 of us here in 1869; there will be 
5,000,000 in 1899; and we shall be all blocked 
up unless new arteries are provided. 


AMERICA’S NEW HIGHWAY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS.—CHAP. II. 


GertinG to Uintah about five in the 
found a coach just about to start for Salt e 
City. It was, however, full, and we had to wait till 
eleven o'clock for another coach. At Uintah, and 
the whole way to Salt Lake City, there are delicious 
streams of running water, and nice patches of 
vegetation and cultivation. There is a fine bold 
mountain above Uintah, which, looking more green 
than the mountains we have hitherto seen, is 
refreshing to the eye, and suggests the origin of 
the water-rivulets. The distance to Salt Lake 
City is about thirty miles, over a very rough and 
heavy road. From it are obtained some beautiful 
views of the Great Salt Lake, peacefully ensconced 
by the surrounding mountains. We — several 
wagons, each having in them usually one man, 
two women, and a few children. There is a quiet, 
English-country look about the people ; the chief 
thing we notice about the women being that the 
avert their eyes from us as we pass along, or p 
up at some roadside ——- There are 
magnificent orchards, and luxurious gardens with 
any amount of fruit in them—apples, peaches, and 
grapes. Salt Lake City does not become visible 
until we get within a few miles of it; but the first 
view of it is impressive and charming to a degree. 
There it lies, at the foot of the hills, embosomed 
among green trees and luxuriant gardens, giving it 
a fairy sort of appearance somewhat like that which 
one imagines to have distinguished ancient Babylon. 
above > the great Tabernacle, 
a huge, ungainly-looking object, of an oval shape, 
like a mere — of white rock. This building 
is capable of seating ten thousand persons. A 
curtain is usually drawn half-way across it, so that 
only half of it is used. It was a Sunday afternoon 
when we got into the city, and the people were 
then coming out of the Tabernacle. A nearer view 
of the city does not belie its distant appearance. 
There are goodly buildings in it, while fresh 
streams of water run along the sides of every 
street. Most of the houses are surrounded by 
gardens, and acacia trees line the streets. The 
city boasts of over twenty thousand inhabitants, 
of whom one thousand are ‘Gentiles’ The 
whole territory of Utah is said to contain a 
population of one hundred and twenty-five thou- 
sand, of whom not more than five thousand are 
‘Gentiles’ A year or two ago, ‘Gentile’ traders 
began to come in in such numbers as to threaten 
to put a stop to Mormon exclusiveness, so the 
‘Children of Zion’ defended themselves by setting 
up a gigantic system of co-operation. According 
to the rules of the church, Mormon must only ied 
with Mormon upon penalty of ecclesiastical censure, 
if not exclusion from the church. Over each Mor- 
mon store is set up the token of co-operation. It 
consists of the words, ‘Holiness to the Lord,’ 
underneath which is represented an eye—the All- 
seeing Eye—and below are added the words: 
‘Zion’s co-operative mercantile institution” The 
stores seem to be good, and well supplied. Abund- 


ance of fresh fruit is exposed for sale—the uet 
of the fertile gardens around. On the oman 
east, the mountains approach near the city, looki 
grand and rugged. In the latter quarter, a few 
miles from the city, is a camp of United States’ 
troops, kept there colourably to protect the city 
from the Indians, but really, probably, to watch the 
Mormons. The political status here is somewhat 
singular. Utah, being a territory, has a governor 
— by the United States’ government, and 
the taxes are collected by officials similarly 
—- The real king, however, is Brigham 
oung. The system is a complete and powerful 
hierarchy. Brigham Young is president of the 
church, and associated with him are two counsellors, 
or vice-presidents ; and then there are the twelve 
apostles. These together make up the governing 
body of the church, and, in fact, of the state as 
well. The police, municipal arrangements, and 
territorial government, are all in their hands; and, 
if rumour speaks aright, are all ordered by that 
master-mind of Brigham’s. The Mormons place 
the most absolute and perfect trust in this man, 
whose talent for organisation must be immense, 
The municipal affairs are said to be managed ina 
highly efficient manner, and the police regulations 
to be equally good. Brigham has in one respect 
directly defied the officers of the United States 
vernment. He has refused, when called upon to 
o so, to send in a statement of the church 
revenues for the purposes of taxation ; or, which 
is the same thing, he has sent in a return which 
is absolutely ridiculous. It is said that the gover- 
nors heretofore have been mere dummies, and, in 
fact, that the Mormon system has never yet met 
with any serious opposition from the central 
government. But it is not supposed that this state 
of things can last much longer. With regard to 
the Mormon faith, it embraces both the Old and 
New Testaments ; and, while it rejects the doc- 
trines of the Trinity in the form which medieval 
scholasticism has handed down to us, it strays still 
further from the purer faith of early Christianity. 
Still it accepts of the divinity of Christ, as well as 
His propitiation for human sins. The Father and 
Son are two Persons in one God ; but they are both 
material Persons with ‘body and passions.’ 
The Holy Spirit, on the contrary, is a Spiritual 
Essence proceeding from the Father and Son, and 
is omnipresent, and pervades all space. Super- 
added to their faith in the Bible, is that in that 
singular mass of incohesive absurdities known as 
the Book of Mormon. This Book is put on a par 
with the Bible, as being a later revelation from 
God. Together with this is combined a belief in 
modern revelations from God, the major part of 
which refer back to the celebrated Joe Smith. 
Under this head the institution of polygamy was 
introduced. Some of these revelations appear to 
come with singular appositeness—in fact, just 
ready-made to meet the wants of ‘Saints.’ Amongst 
these may be mentioned the revelation with regard 
to the incorrectness and falsity of the Mosaic 
cosmogony. The American pride of the people 
is flattered in others. Our Saviour has been 
witnessed upon this continent ; while it was here 
that the Ark was built, which, during the one 
hundred days it was afloat, ran before a westerly 
wind ; until, at the termination of the Deluge, it 
was found upon Mount Ararat. The people seem 


to believe firmly in their creed, for which they - 
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content to make real sacrifices. They are, I should 
say, below the average in intellect ; but, at the 
same time, they possess moral qualities which can- 
not but command our respect. t they are most 
industrious, frugal, and sober, is admitted on all 
hands. It is ~~ of the directions of the teaching 
of the church that they should be so, for the 
necessity of moral virtues is one of her dogmas. 
And, for the fruits of all this—there are only four 
drinking-bars in the city ; and, during the few days 
I was there, I never saw a drunken person, or 
heard a blasphemous oath, though I mingled in 
the knots of young men at the corners of the 
streets, from whom one would expect, in accord- 
ance with all ss such vices. During all 
my wanderings, I have never yet witn such 
a high standard of morality in these matters 
as at Salt Lake City. I know that I should not 
probably be in a town half the size, either in 
America, or in the colonies, or in our respectable 
old country—in fact, wherever the English lan- 
e is spoken—for five minutes, before I should 
Ses either ocular or aural demonstration of those 
failings, the absence of which is here so marked. 
Another of our vices, of which society does not 
permit the mention, is here almost unknown ; while 
the most insidious of the diseases which afflict the 
human frame is absolutely unheard of. These are 
t facts; and, while orthodox Christians may 
well hold up their hands in righteous horror at the 
fund of idle superstition which enchains the igno- 
rant and simple-hearted Mormon, they will do well 
to give him credit for his moral virtues. But 
Mormonism has its dark side as well as its fair. 
Like all fanaticisms, it places but small value upon 
human life, when that life stands in the way of its 
urposes. Gentiles have come to Utah, and got 
into quarrels with Mormons, and been shot in cold 
blood. It is stated that at least eight murders of 
this nature have been committed within the last 
few years. It is probable that some of these were, 
either remotely or directly connected with offences, 
or supposed offences, bearing upon ‘the peculiar 
institution’ of Mormonism and its concomitants. 
Jealousy is a passion directly encouraged by the 
system ; is urch 
which has imposed the penalty of death upon 
offences which in a nates state of society on 
assuredly thus be exculpated. 

With regard to ‘the peculiar institution,’ it 
would appear that the majority of Mormons have 
not more than one wife ; for no person is allowed 
to marry a second wife unless he be known to the 
church authorities to be faultless in his every-day 
relations of life, honest and upright in his dealings, 
and a good member of the church ; and last, but 
not least, unless he be able to shew that he has 
means for the support of his additional spouse. I 
don’t know—nor does any one else that I have 
heard of—how many wives the great Brigham pos- 
sesses ; but I have heard the number variously 
stated at from fifteen to twenty-five. Some of the 
other church dignitaries have, I was told, as many 
as twelve wives ; while ordinary well-to-do people 
have two or three. It is the —— of polygamy 
which prevents the entrance of Utah as a state into 
the Union, one of the amendments to the constitu- 
tion of the United States being to the effect that 
polygamy shall not exist in the United States. 

herwise, Utah has a sufficiently large population, 


said that Brigham Young is anxious for this admis- 
sion, and that he maintains, moreover, that the 
amendment in question is cont to the funda- 
mental constitution of the Union, as being an inter- 
ference in a matter of religion ; for polygamy he 
claims to be part of the Mormon religion. Be this, 
however, as it may, the future cannot fail to be 
watched with interest ; nor can there be a doubt 
but that, whether for weal or for woe, the little 
primitive community in Utah will have ere long 
to succumb before the advancing tide of nine- 
teenth-century civilisation. Moreover, there is on 
the subject of polygamy a schism at the present 
time. Joseph Smith, the son of the prophet, 
preaches against the practice, and has a certain 
following, who are nicknamed ‘ Josephites,’ and 
against whom the invectives of the orthodox are 
directed. It is said, too, that many of the young 
men are opposed to the system ; while women have 
been known to speak of it in the bitterest terms. 
‘Gentile’ writers have been accustomed to lay 
stress upon what they term the ‘dejected’ appear- 
ance of the ladies of Salt Lake City. I don’t know 
that too much may not have been made of this; 
for the absence of the bold, and really unfeminine 
countenances which we have grown used to meet 
in our modern towns, may have contributed to pro- 
duce in their minds the notion of female dejection. 
The women did not strike me as looking so much 
dejected as shy, and reminded me in their ways 
emphatically of the country population in our 
rural districts in England. But that the system 
of polygamy engenders domestic broils and bicker- 
ings, there cannot be the least doubt ; and the fact 
of men having two or three separate entrances to 
their houses, and, in fact, in many cases, two or 
three separate houses for their wives, is not sugges- 
tive of domestic peace. 

Salt Lake City is suffering at the present time 
from a commercial depression, caused, in some 
measure, by the diversion of the through travel 
to California, which, before the opening of the 
Pacific Railroad, used to pass through it. A 
branch railroad is now in course of construction, 
which, it is hoped, will serve to right matters. 

But, to return from this di ion to the Pacific 
Railroad. From Uintah the line passes through a 
gorge, called ‘the Devil’s Gate,’ thence up the 
narrow valley of the Weber, with its refreshing 

tches of cultivation, and grand red rocks over- 

ead. ‘Echo City’ is the principal station of this 
district, which is a mining one. Soon after this, it 
passes through a country where there are coal- 
mines, and leaving Utah, wends its way through 
the neighbouring territory of Wyoming. We have 
now left the mountains, and with them all traces 
of vegetation. There is again the old sage bush, 
and the alkali dust of the desert. One or two deep 
sluggish streams, the water of which looks green 
and foul, and is, I believe, scarcely fit for drinking 
P s, are crossed by the track. Close to one 
of these, on a small patch of meagre vegetation, 
was an encampment with ox-drays. I also noticed 
some cattle being driven over, I suppose to Cali- 
fornia. The time consumed in the transit across 
the plains in this manner is very considerable, and 
consequently trying to the temper of those under- 
taking the journey. The most desperate quarrels 
have been known to take place, and murder has 
sometimes ensued. A man who had himself driven 
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days of gold-mining, described to me a somewhat 
amusing incident to which he was witness, Two 
rtners who were utterly unable to settle their 
Ssmioesens, had come to a halt in the middle of the 
desert, and had determined upon then and there 
dissolving partnership, and making a ition of 
the property. They carried out their intention so 
literally as to saw the wagon into two pieces 
straight through the middle, one of them going off 
with the fore, and the other with the hind wheels. 
We were now commencing the fourth day of the 
railroad journey, and on this day we passed the 
highest point on the whole line, being 8424 feet 
above the sea-level—the highest point reached as 
yet by any railroad in the world. The ascent to this 
int is very gradual, and — few engineer- 
ing difficulties. The land bears an even surface, 
interrupted only by patches of red rock. There 
are no peaks visible, and nothing but the light 
mountain air to indicate the great height at 
which you have arrived. Just below is a 
forest of pine trees, which serve for supplies of 
fuel for the line. Sherman, accordingly—for so 
the summit is named—is a dépdt for wood, and it 
contains a few stores and bar-rooms. From Sher- 
man, the course of the railroad is one unbroken 
line of descent, the first portion of which is very 
rapid. There are many walls hereabouts, built to 
_ the track from the winter’s snow-drifts. 
e next station of importance is Cheyenne. This 
is a real town, and decidedly the most important 
place we have through since leaving Sacra- 
mento. From hence stages start for the important 
and rapidly rising town of Denver, in the state of 
Colorado. Here we altered our time, taking 
Omaha clock-time. This is the second alteration 
of time on the journey—that at Promontory bein 
the first. Soon after Cetin Cheyenne, we 
an emigrant’s train, or rather a goods-train with 
emigrant-car attached. These people were, to use 
a nautical expression, eleven days out from New 
York, and, at this rate of progression, would take 
at least eighteen days from ocean to ocean. As 
we proceeded, the country improved rapidly, and 
there were cattle-stations and patches of cultiva- 
tion. -In the distance, on our right hand, we could 
clearly trace the course of the river Platte by the 
trees on its banks. Next day, we were going over 
the rolling prairies of Nebraska, and had ap- 


come within the influence of its fertilising irriga- 
tion. 

From about sixty miles west of Omaha, the 
rolling of the prairie ceased, and we were passing 
through the richest and most luxuriant pasture- 
country conceivable. Herds of cattle on either 
hand gladdened our eyes ; while little boys passed 
down the cars offering us of the riches of the land 
—fresh milk and boiled eggs. The track had 
on pe and so had the pace of our train. All 
looked cheerful ; and as we hastened along, feastin 
our eyes on the growing maize or the "f 
think we should all, if we had been asked, have 
said that this was the pleasantest two hours of our 
journey. We arrived at Omaha at about 1 P.M. on 
this the fifth day of our railroad journey. Thus, 
including the passage from San Francisco to Sacra- 
mento, the journey to Omaha had occupied nearly 
five days. The time of the journey will probably 

soon reduced to four days, and ibly some- 
thing less ; but I think it will not fall below that 


proached close to the Platte, and our country had | I 


point, until considerable improvement is made in 
the track. The present line is very bad in places, 
especially on the Union Pacific. I did not see 
much to complain of on the Central Pacific, and 
this is the more creditable to the latter company, 
considering that they have had greater difficulties 
to contend with. 

Omaha is situated upon high land on the Tight 
bank of the Missouri River, being something less 
than one thousand feet above the sea-level. From 
this point, New York is reached in about three 
days. There are a great variety of routes. Two 
rival eompanies compete for the traffic to Chicago, 
from which place there are four main lines of 
travel to New York. The Southern and South- 
eastern States are reached by taking the rail from 
Omaha to St Louis, which place may also be reached 
by steamer down the Missouri River. Omaha is, 
as I have stated, the present terminus of the Pacific 
Railroad ; but it is uncertain how long it may 
remain so, as a loop-line proposes to cut it off from 
the south; while there are other projects afloat 
which may divert the principal line of travel. 

I am not now going to expatiate in hack- 
neyed phrases upon this perhaps the greatest of 
Yankee enterprises. I wish simply to say that it 
is one of which the republic has a right to be 

roud. It is one, it is true, which is incomplete 
in its details, and at which orthodox railway con- 
structers might well turn up their noses, On our 
English system of railway construction, such a 
line would, even if projected, have remained prob- 
ably incompleted for years to come. The cheap 
and rough railroads of America are the only ones 
suitable for such a work. Rapidly, and, as we 
should say, carelessly constructed, they are never- 
theless the proper railroads for a new country. One 
great advantage they possess is, that an error in the 
original route is comparatively cheaply corrected. 
It is probable that an error has been committed in 
the choice of the route for the present inter-oceanie 
line. It is stated that to the north of the present 
route a railroad may be constructed without rising 
to any higher elevation than five thousand feet, 
while to the south of it a line is being pushed 
forward, which is asserted to possess considerable 
advantages over it. Thus, in a few years’ time 
there will probably be three Pacific railroads, and 
the public will patronise the best. The present 
as in some senses an experimental line ; 
and though the experiment gives out brilliant 
promises as yet, it must be remembered that a 
winter has not yet been passed, so that the severest 
trial of the line remains to come. Whether the 
present line stand the ordeal or not, one can safely 
predict that there will ultimately be permanent 
railway communication all the year round between 
the two oceans. To America herself, this fact is 
fraught with important consequences. Of these, 
what is known as the ‘Chinese question’ is the 
most important. American civilisation has been 
suddenly brought face to face with the civilisation 
of hundreds of years ago. The ue up of the 
line of steamers in the North Pacific introduced 
California to the eastern world: the ge up of 
the Pacific Railroad will introduce the whole of 
America to it. Englishmen and Americans have 
often talked about opening up China to Anglo 
Saxon enterprise. China Res returned the com- 
liment, and opens up America to her enterprise. 

estern life has been suddenly brought face to 
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face with eastern life. ‘The way of the kings of 
the east has been prepared.’ It would seem as 
though the tide of human life, which has for cen- 
turies been flowing westward, were now destined 
to meet that counter-current, which will sooner or 
later turn it eastward again. We have long known 
that the Chinese abound in California. The 
monthly steamers come over crowded with them, 
bringing from eight hundred to a thousand each 
trip, and the cry is still ‘ They come, —_ come.” 

R contract has just been made for the supply 
of Chinamen to work the plantations in the 
Southern States; and the Union Pacific Com- 

are stated to be about to employ them in 
brid ging over the Missouri River. Other companies 
in the mm States are said to be also meditating 
their employment. Of course, the attraction is 
cheap labour, the Chinaman being rich on one 
dollar a day, while the American labourer demands 
two or three. The trades-unions are scared, and 
have already taken up the question. They have 
determined upon attempting the absolute exclusion 
of Chinese labour. Masters who employ Chinamen 
are to be struck against. It is probable that these 
Asiatics are destined to meet 
with no small amount of opposition, and even of 
persecution and physical suffering, in their attempts 
to open up America and compete with American 
labour. But no amount of rebuffs will stop a great 
national movement, as this Chinese immigration 
appears to be, and the republic will be untrue to 
her first principles if she attempts to choke it 
down. I was much struck with the bitterness of 
the prejudice against the Chinese which I heard 
expressed in California from men from whom one 
would have expected larger views. We, in our 
Australian colonies, to which the Chinamen find 
their way in large numbers, accord them equal 
rights; while, in America, an attempt is being 
made to prevent their naturalisation. That this 
attempt will be unsuccessful, I have confidence 
enough in the probity of the American people, as 
well as in the sacred cause of human liberty, to 
feel confident. But the strength of the feeling 
which dictates it is shewn by the rejection of the 
Fifteenth Amendment by California. Henceforth, 
American citizens had better make up their mind 
that there will be a new ‘element’ in the country. 
The Chinese ‘ element’ will, in the future, take its 
place beside the Irish, the German, and the ne 
element; and it will need, like these other 
elements, to be Americanised. Personally, I do 
not believe that there will ever be a total extinction 
of any of the elements to be found in the States; 
but I do look forward to the time when these shall 
be so mollified as to possess a social and traditional 
rather than a political importance. 

Possibly, before this meets the eye of the reader, 
the scheme of a line of steamers to run between 
Sydney and San Francisco may have been 
developed. The journey across the Pacific Ocean 
is some eight hundred miles shorter than the old 
Panama route, while the danger of yellow fever 
will by the new route be avoided. The transit 
across the Pacific will be accomplished in about 
twenty-five days, while the fares will be consider- 
ably cheaper than by the P. and O. route. Ever 
since the break-up of the Panamé line, the want 
of a new steam-service to England has been much 
felt in the colonies, especially in New Zealand. It 
is probable that the proposed line will call at 


Auckland, or another of the northern ports of 
New Zealand, and supply the much required com- 
munication. Should this be the case, there is no 
doubt that the new company will meet with 
considerable patronage in that colony. 


A LIMITED HORIZON. 
IN FIFTEEN CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER VII.—-THE ROMAN ENCAMPMENT. 


Bette had noticed Lalagé’s failing spirits, but 
how to remedy them she hardly knew. There 
were no outer resources to turn to, and poor Lalagé 
had few inner ones. She liked reading, but only 
pretty well; it was not to her the all in all 
that it is to some women. And work she hated 
intensely, as most people do who have never felt 
the necessity of it burning into their souls, or 
have not been obliged to do it for the comfort of 
others. She was just an idle, gay butterfly, with 
wings that had not yet gained their full strength, 
but were just now drooping and useless, almost a 
burden to herself. 

Life seemed so earnest, and yet so empty out 
there in the shadow of the eternal, desolate hills. 

The sisters were sitting together one October 
evening—the evenings had begun to grow terribly 
Jong Belle reading, and Lalagé gazing idly into 
the fire. Presently Belle laid down her book. 

‘Have you ever been to that Roman encam 
ment, about which Miss Verey was talking?’ she 
asked, 

‘Yes,’ said Lalagé wearily ; ‘I have been every- 
where, I think. It is very curious, but such a lon 
way off, I did not get further than the bottom o 
the hill on which it stands.’ 

‘I wish you would go with me one of these last 
fine days,’ said Belle. ‘ Would it be a good place 
for a picnic ?’ 

‘A picnic here!’ said Lalagé ; ‘why, who could 
we ask? But, of course, I should like going with 
you very much indeed ;’ and she brightened up. 

‘Suppose we have the Vereys,’ said Belle with a 
smile, ‘ just for the sake of society ?” 

‘Very well, said Lalagé. ‘I feel convinced 
that I and that wicked woman shall fall out, but I 
shall like it all the better for that.’ 

She grew quite animated and like herself that 
evening, making arrangements for the expedition, 
and laughing over her intended ‘skirmishes with 
Mrs Verey. 

‘We can take the pony-carriage, and get two of 
those horrible old flies from the Raven which 
always make papa so cross. Let me see: I don’t 
suppose that more than seven Vereys will come ; 
ourselves will make nine; and O Belle, do ask 
Mr Mitchell, because that cross old thing does dis- 
like him so.’ 

‘Well, I suppose we can hardly leave him out, 
said Belle slowly. 

‘That will be four for each fly, and two for the 
pony-carriage, and the hampers equally divided. 
ind James may just as well be on one of the 
boxes, he would be so useful in packing up. Of 
course we will send all the vehicles back as soon 
as we get there, and they can come for us again 
about five in the afternoon,’ 

‘ And at what time shall we start ?’ 
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‘Would ten be too early? O yes, I suppose so. 
Well, twelve must do, and we can have luncheon 
about one’ 

‘And one of “those dreadful flies” will fall to 
my share,’ said Belle smiling. 

‘Yes, and three Misses Verey too, I am afraid, 
said Lalagé. ‘I wish you would learn to drive, 
but you won’t ; so I must take charge of the wicked 
woman in the pony-carriage, and Mr Mitchell 
must go in the other fly with the rest of the 


a, well,’ said Belle ; ‘and we ought to go very 
soon, before the fine weather leaves us. ould 
not the day after to-morrow do ?’ 

‘O yes,’ said Lalagé, and sat down to write 
invitations, 

Every one accepted ; only, as Lalagé had antici- 
pated, two Misses Verey remained at home to be 
with their father. The big curate came up to the 

ill House, in a state of bewildered ecstasy, to 
thank the ladies for being so merciful as to give 
him a clear day before the picnic. 

‘Otherwise,’ he said, ‘I could not have come ; 
and I must not stay here, for I have to get two 
days’ work into one: no time for croquet, I’m 
afraid, Miss Lalagé.’ 

‘Miss Lalagé!? The familiarity of the address 
a little startled the owner of the name, but after 
all it was only natural, she argued, he had heard 
her Christian name so often. As for the curate, he 
was thrown into confusion as soon as he heard his 
unwise lips utter that magical name; but as he 
swung up the drive, he could not but feel the 
happier for its utterance ; he had in no way been 
reproved for it, and might even, he thought, ven- 
ture upon it again. 

Thursday came, bright, and sweet, and placid, in 
the calm dying glory of October, and at twelve 
o’clock the whole party was assembled before the 
Hill House. 

Everybody being ready now, Lalagé pounced 
upon her ‘wicked woman,’ and carried her off to 
the pony-carriage. The man who usually sat 
behind was on one of the boxes, his place being 
taken up by hampers, so these two were quite 
alone. 

‘I hope you are not afraid of trusting yourself 
to me?’ said Lalagé, when they had driven on in 
silence for some minutes. ‘1am not very fond of 
driving, but I think I quite understand it.’ 

‘I am not afraid,’ said Mrs Verey grimly ; ‘it is 
a theory of mine that we are just as yor 4 in one 
place as another. 

‘Yes, of course,’ said Lalagé ; ‘but then again 
there is such a thing as courting danger, “ tempt- 
ee as people say.’ 

he spoke in all courteousness. It had been 
very well talking over her intended defiance of this 
lady in her own drawing-room with Belle at her 
side ; but the sole charge of entertaining her during 
this téte-d-téte drive was a very different matter, 
and one in which there was only weight and 


vity. 

After a pause of some length, Mrs Verey spoke 
again. 

‘I am very glad of being alone with you, Miss 
Hesketh,’ she said ; ‘there are a few words which 
I feel it my duty to say to you; it is quite on my 
conscience that I have not made an opportunity 


for doing so before.’ 
Lalagé rapidly ran over in her mind a long list 


of questions as to what could possibly be the cause 
of Mrs Verey’s laden conscience, but was in no 
way enlightened ; so she only said: ‘ We are quite 
alone now.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Mrs Verey; ‘and I dare not let this 
chance slip, lest a neglected opportunity should 
hereafter rise up against me. It is about Mr 
Mitchell, Miss Hesketh.’ 

‘ About Mr Mitchell?’ repeated Lalagé blankly, 

‘Yes, about Mr Mitchell, reiterated Mrs Verey, 
and she spoke more quickly, and her reddening 
face almost startled Lalagé. ‘I hear from m 
servants that you are almost always about wi 
him, and it is my duty to warn you ; and you shall 
hear me, you shall hear me !’ she almost scream 
as Lalagé’s face, white with hardly supp: 
passion, turned towards her. 

That lifted voice did for the girl what her own 
efforts could scarcely have accomplished ; she would 
not get loud and angry like this woman. She 
turned away her face again, and Mrs Verey 
went on. 

‘You are always about with him, I hear from 
good authority ; and do you think he means be 
thing, I want to know? Do you think he y 
means anything? What are you better than other 
girls that he should not throw you off as he threw 
them off, break your heart as he broke theirs? 
And because I warn you, wishing to save you, you 
turn upon me.’ 

Then, for the first time, Lalagé spoke, forcing 
her voice to calm utterance, though even in her 
own ears it sounded strange and unnatural. 

‘I do not believe one word you have said ; there 
must be some mistake,’ she said. ‘I believe Mr 
Mitchell to be a religious man, 

ople,’ she added, suppressing the ‘ slanderers an 
at wedi that ay her lips ; ‘and as for all 
you have said about myself, I must tell you that 
it shall in no way influence my conduct. Mr 
Mitchell is a personal friend of my sister and 
myself.’ 

‘In no way influence your conduct?’ retorted 
Mrs Verey in her heated way. ‘Is it of no con- 
sequence to you that your conduct is the talk of 
all Grimswold ?’ 

‘And what is all Grimswold?’ asked Lalagé 
scornfully. ‘A handful of servants, and poor 

ople, and—you. Besides, again, I must say that 
fae not believe you; people, that is you and your 
servants, cannot talk about me in the way you 
mean, for I have done nothing to deserve it.’ 

‘Twice you have given me the lie,’ said the 
infuriated woman coarsely ; ‘and yet I could give 
you the proofs of that man’s perfid “f 

‘If they were verbal proofs,’ said Chit ‘IT would 
not hear them; if they were written proofs, I 
would not read them. You have insulted me 
grossly? she went on with a sudden blaze of 


passion, ‘and you must never do so again—never 
speak to me on this subject, for 1 will not 
endure it.’ 

Mrs Verey lifted up her voice, but Lalagé 
interrupted her. 


‘If you say one more word to me about all this,’ 
she said, ‘I will jump out, and leave the reins to 
ou.’ 
E Mrs Verey could not drive, and the girl’s face 
was determined enough for anything; so she 
thought it best to close the matter with a surly: 
‘ As you please ; I have done my duty.’ 
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Only once did she break out again, just before 
they reached their destination. 

‘Where are my girls?’ she asked. 

‘Three are in the carriage with my sister, said 
Lalagé ; ‘the other three with Mr Mitchell’ 

‘O my poor lambs!’ said the mother. ‘If I had 
only known, I would never have allowed Mr 
Mitchell to be shut up with them alone all this 
time without me. 

‘You need not return in this way,’ said Lalagé 
in a tone which gave distinct assurance that she 
would by no means be allowed to do so. 

This drive was almost unendurable to her: she 
could not bear the unavoidable vicinity of her foe. 
For a disagreement of any sort, surely few, fields 
of battle can be worse than a pony-carriage ; that 
‘can’t-get-away ’ feeling is so dreadful. 

At last they arrived at their destination; but 
there were still some minutes more of endurance 
till succour, in the shape of the Raven flies, should 
arrive, for Lalagé had driven almost fiercely, and 
had the lightest vehicle. 

When the big curate came to help them out, she 
held out her hands to him with a show of eager- 
ness, in a mute defiance of Mrs Verey, who got 
down on the other side unassisted. They had 
agreed to lunch at the foot of the encampment, so 
here they had the cloth spread; and whilst James 
was busy with the hampers, they walked round 
the hill, waiting to ascend it until their repast was 
over. Lalagé was in a silent rage. She had 
thought that the very loneliness of this place 
made it free from human bitterness, though it 
might be somewhat desolate, but her foot had 
trodden on a nest of vipers such as she had never 
known in her London home, and their venom 
made all the air poisonous to her. 

She was too just and liberal to visit her anger 
towards the mother upon the children, so she tried 
hard to make things pleasant to the Misses Verey ; 
but they gathered together like frightened sheep, 
and had nothing to say. They avoided Lalagé, 
for any contiguity with the curate was evidently 
tabooed, and the curate was always by her side. 
She was glad of it. It was an opportunity of openly 
aang his part before this woman, and of shewing, 
too, that her words had in no way daunted her. 

Thus, with the petty thoughts of To-day surging 
through her mind, an em all its calm, she 
stood on ground where, probab Ye in the distant 
Long-ago the flower of English bravery lifted up 
fearless hearts to the God of battles. But that was 
Past, and this was Present; so the living dog 
swallowed up the dead lion. 

‘Two armies—Charles I’s and Cromwell’s—lay 
here opposite to one another for some time,’ said 
the curate; ‘but I don’t know if they came to 
actual blows. 

His words conveyed no idea to silent, gloomy 

: he could not but notice her changed 
manner, and wondered what caused it. ‘Perha 
she is unhappy. Ah, I am agg | too!’ he 
thought in ins tender sympathy, and the only 
difference he made was to be more gentle, more 

rou uncheon, sat in angry 
silence; whilst Belle > and did the 
honours, and talked to Mrs Verey. Only once she 
joined in the conversation, breaking in abruptly. 

‘Beauty is deceitful and vain,’ Mrs Verey was 
saying. 


‘Then cs was it created?’ Lalagé said. ‘ Ah, 
I think I like beauty and vanity better than age 
and wisdom, 

Then, the meal being over, she got up and 
walked away, making a pretty picture against the 
grim hill-side, as she moved along in her offended 
dignity. Her muslin dress was looped up with 
broad blue bands, shewing puffings and frillings on 
the petticoat below; and what with her ii ht 

‘old-coloured hair, small hat, and floating veil, she 
ooked the very personification of the youth and 
beauty against which Mrs Verey was inveighing. 

The curate, having finished his uncomfortable 
and dejected repast, got up and followed her 
shortly, and the Misses Verey sat silent round 
their mother and Belle. It was an awkward pause ; 
and, but for the way in which her previous ‘ duty’ 
had been received, Mrs Verey would probably 
-_ have relieved eg _< the burden that lay 
on her conscience; but, ily, Lalagé’s lesson 
had sufficed. 

The girl wandered on round the hill-side till a 
sudden turn hid her from sight: then she paused, 
and stood gazing out on the landscape with eyes 
that saw nothing of its beauty. So standing, the 
curate found her. 

‘ Have you ever been up to the top ?’ he asked. 

‘No,’ she said shortly. 

‘Won't youcome now? The view is well worth 
it, and I don’t fancy you will mind the climbing. 
I will help you all I can—if you will let me.’ 

She had snubbed him, but he would not be 
snubbed—only crept back humbly to her feet like 
a loving, ill-used dog. Could she help being 
touched ? 

‘Let us go, she said, with her old frank smile 
and voice. 

So they went, clambering up the steep ages 
every now and then pausing to take breath, an 
all the way those big, happy, awkward hands of 
the curate were stretched out to help her. At last 
the summit was gained, and a little cry of joy 
broke from Lalagé. 

‘It makes the world feel so large,’ she said. 

There, stretched out before her, lay that beautiful 
mouth of the Severn, widening into the sea, and 
splitting inland into many streams that threw a 
silver sheeting over the green land wherever they 
appeared. No distinct course of all these glassy 
breaks could be traced, just a shining patch marked 
where they lay, but how they reached the sea at 
last the eye could not discover. To the right, on 
flat level ground that looked poor and tame by 
comparison with Grimswold, lay Gloucester and 
Cheltenham — further away on still, Malvern, 
steeped in a blue mist ; behind and about 
were the everlasting hills in their mute glory. 
she stood gazing with gladdened eyes, anger, and 
passion, and hatred gradually died out of her. 

Then she wandered on a few yards from her 
companion, who was absently looking down on the 
well-known scene, and went step 7 step till she 
stood at the very edge of the steep declivity. She 
was on the side of the hill-top opposite the one 
by which they had ascended, and a bare naked 
precipice lay below her; she looked down with 
the usual fatal fascination, then, turning her head 
away with a strong effort, shut her eyes, and 
stretched out her hands. ‘I cannot move,’ she said 
slowly ; ‘I am so afraid I shall throw myself over. 

Any other man than that unwise curate would 
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have taken the appealing hands and led her quietly 
out of danger, but that would not suffice him. 
With an ejaculation of dismay and apprehension, 
he plunged forward in his ungainly strength and 
lifted her in his arms. In an instant, her late 
terror was forgotten, and if at first she did not 
speak, it was only because passion stifled her utter- 
ance. ‘How dare you—how dare you?’ she 
1, as he set her down all ruffled and crumpled. 
e hardly took in the meaning of her words ; he 
could not read the signs written in her indignant 
eyes and flushed cheeks ; suddenly, as it seemed 
to him, his great love overleaped the frail barriers 
he had placed round it, and carried him away. ‘1 
couldn’t help it, he said; ‘I was so afraid you 
would fall. And how pretty you are—prettier 
than any one else in all the world ;’ but even whilst 
he was speaking a sudden chill came over him, for 
as Lalagé walked away from him, he could not 
but be conscious of her displeasure. 

‘Forgive me,’ he said, recovering his lost ground 
with a great stride, and his voice changed, a tone 
of humble — coming into it ; ‘oh, forgive 
me, Miss Lalagé.’ 

‘ How dare you be rude to me?’ she said turn- 
ing round. ‘ Everybody is rude to-day, I think’ 

‘Not I, he cried—‘not I. I could not do any- 
thing to hurt or vex you;’ and the pain in his 
voice was not without a subtle flattery. 

She stood looking at him half-puzzled, and then 
she said; ‘ Are you sorry?’ 

‘Very sorry,’ he said earnestly ; ‘I would rather 
do anything than vex you—anything in the world. 
If you only knew—if you would only let me say 
half I feel—I have been so unhappy’ 

‘Hush !’ said Lalagé, but she spoke more gently ; 
‘if em and I are to be friends, you must not talk 
in this way.’ 

‘I won't, if you don't like,’ said the easily 
daunted man dejectedly, ‘for I could not get on 
without your friendship.’ 
oat —_ my friendship you shall always have,’ said 


Thinking over those stories of jiltings and 
broken hearts of which Mrs Verey had told her, 
she at once dismissed them from her mind as 
totally improbable in connection with a man so 
easily repressed. ‘I don’t think he’d have courage 
for it, she thought, half scornfully, yet assuring 
herself that she liked him all the better for his 
ready submission. 

They walked on in silence for a few minutes; 
but the awkwardness wore off when they began to 
climb down, and help was needed and given ; then 
the curate talked to her about his work and her 
district, and that common ground was very pleas- 
ant to both. 

It was nearly time to set off on their homeward 
way when they rejoined the rest of the party ; by 
this time Lalagé’s spirits had risen, and she walked 
up to them talking and laughing, more than she 
would have done had not Mrs Verey been present. 
And when the carriages arrived, she drove him off 
triumphantly under the very eyes of her foe, giving 
rise to an amount of foolish bliss on the part of the 
curate, which this unexpected circumstance was 
never intended to produce. 

Arrived at home, she told Belle she had behaved 
very ill in leaving her alone all the afternoon with 
those horrible people; ‘but I could not help it, 
she added; ‘I should only have been rude to that 


odious woman if I had staid. She was so horrid 
all the way going out, that was why I took Mr 


Mitchell back; she said she was afraid he would | 


contaminate her lambs.’ 

Then she went wearily up-stairs, She could not 
tell her sister all that had passed ; that unwise out- 
break of the curate’s forbade it. She could not 
afford to lose her only friend, she thought, and if a 
third person knew of what had passed, their inter. 
course would be necessarily constrained ; besides, 
she wished to prove herself his champion in Mrs 
Verey’s sight. She was lonely and hurt, and the 
curate’s friendship seemed almost indispensable just 
then. A little cloud had obscured that friendship 
that very day; but surely she had dispersed it, 
She would not look up straight, or she must have 
seen that it was there still, hanging over her head, 
the dark cloud of his love, ready to break into big, 
sudden drops of passionate words that could na 
be recalled. By not fying while there was yet 
time, Lalagé was courting the storm ; meanwhile, 
she was only saying to herself: ‘ He will never be 
so foolish again. 


CHAPTER VIII.—A BETRAYED HEART. 


October was gone ; it had rounded itself off in 
beauty and brilliancy; and sullen November had 
come, taking revenge for the favour lavished upon 
its sister month by constant clouds, and darkness, 
and rain. Day after day, misty sheets came like 
gray walls over the hills, and then, with advancing 
march and deepening colour, poured pitilessly over 
Grimswold, sometimes in sudden gusts, sometimes 
in wearisome re All colour and foliage 
had been washed off the trees, leaving only bare 
black twigs and branches in a dismal fretwork. 
The hills looked dark, and gloomy, and forbidding ; 
and, for the matter of that, so did the house to 
—— who would sit by the window watching 
the desolate outside world. 

That she had no inside world to which she could 
turn, was, of course, matter of regret ; but is it not 
so with many women? Is there, indeed, one who 
has not, at some period of her life, found the want 
of some duty, necessity, obligation for employment 
se in fact—rise up within her as a terrible 
lack? Whether it be real kindness or wisdom 
to provide practical prevention for such dreary 
blanks, the writer does not say or know ; merely 
stating a fact, which will scarcely be contradicted 
by those best qualified to judge this question, and 
trusting that future ages will be wiser than we are, 
in solving the outilan of keeping our women 
womanly, and yet giving them some occupation to 
fill up these empty hours ; few have either —— 
or method, or originality enough to make it for 
themselves. 

Of that happy few, Isabel Hesketh was one ; 
she was a woman very little influenced by outer 
circumstances. Indeed, bright days came to her, 
with her thirty-five years, rather as a gift, a revela- 
tion, a soft temporary gilding given to life, than 
as a necessity. 

But with Lalagé it was just the contrary ; she 
expected a full, bright life: it was not very long 
since her daily studies had occupied all her time, 
and then the new life with its Mpustle and gaiet 
had come to her, and as long as its fisted, 
was delightful. Sometimes she wondered if she 
would places with her old self now, were 
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the choice given her, but the answer was always in 
the negative. She felt too depressed for anything 
of the kind ; and yet this present life was depress- 
ing too, so utterly lonely. Never mind, she would 
say to herself; it would be different in summer, it 
would be all right then; but she could not conceal 
a certain dim knowledge, that she had already got 
more of that enjoyment from the beautiful world 
which summer would create than she would ever get 

in. She had learned it by heart, but it did not 
fil her heart ; indeed that heart felt very empty 
just then. She used to think—sitting there by 
the window whilst the rain poured steadily down— 
that of course all the old friends had forgotten her 


— time: an empty place in London is soon 


ed again. 

She would think, too, that she could now 
understand the solemn stolidity on the faces of 
country-people: she used to fancy it was caused 
by stupidity ; but now she changed her mind ; she 
was convinced it came from awe—the awe that 
the enclosing hills, and the silence, and the lone- 
liness must create—the awe that she felt slowl 
creeping over herself. ‘That is what people call 
shyness, I suppose,’ she said, and remembered that 


| the Misses Verey were shy, very shy. Should she 


grow narrow, and cramped, and ignorant, like 
them? Yes, for she was not wise or strong enough 
to stand against it, like Belle. Should she be 
always w and foolish? she wondered, whilst 
contemptuous tears filled her eyes. 

Then her irrelevant thoughts would wander 


| away to the one new friend she had made up in 
_ these lonely hills, and unconsciously the remem- 


brance soothed her. Some instinct told her that 
he was her friend, not Belle’s, for she felt intui- 
tively that her sister did not like the curate. 

He had not been to the Hill House since the 
picnic ; certainly it had rained so incessantly that 
even that unwise man could find no excuse for 
breaking into the pretty drawing-room with muddy 
boots and splashed raiment; but Lalagé would not, 
in her own mind, accept this fact as sufficient 
excuse. ‘ Most likely,’ she thought, ‘he saw how 
cross I was that dreadful day, and will never come 
again.’ Meanwhile, the rain dripped a mournful 
accompaniment to her a thoughts, and made 
her feel very sorry for herself. 

But that very evening the curate came. He had 
been busy all those wet days writing sermons in 
his unnaturally small hand; it was his usual 
employment in such weather; but having accom- 
plished a satisfactory little pile, he could not 
resist the temptation, to which & had now yielded. 
That he had squeezed on gigantic goloshes over 
those big boots was a necessary sacrifice known 
only to himself, for he thrust them into his pockets 
on the steps outside, all wet and muddy as they 


were. 

Lalagé was glad to see him, very glad ; and even 
Belle aan any one from hea world ; so 
all three spent a pleasant evening, and one unwise 
heart was unduly elevated. Whilst it was throbbing 
without in its foolish happiness, Lalagé within was 
feeling brightened and comforted, and very glad 
that he still seemed disposed to continue her 


But next day, and the day after, and the day 
that, the rain continued pitilessly, and the 
gloom grew into her heart again. It is a dreary 
season, at best of times, that sorrowful November 


weather, doubly dreary when there is no inner 
warmth and light to counteract the outer cold and 
darkness : for the first time in her life this girl 
without resources realised all this. 

Weeks passed before the rain stopped and the 
dull leaden sky cleared. During those weeks, the 
utmost that the sisters could do was to creep to 
the half-empty church on Sundays. The church- 
yard was deserted ; the poor people who lived up 
in the hills had to do without their weekly holi- 
day; there were no rustic dinners spread out on 
the tombstones now (in winter the few who came 
for both services were allowed to go into one 
of the National schoolrooms); even the Sunda: 
school, the curate told Lalagé, was nearly deoetel, 
so it was of no use attempting to go there. 

At last the weather broke, and with a thrill of 
joy Lalagé woke one morning to find a sunbeam 
ying across her bed. That it was pale and sick] 

to a degree, hardly a sunbeam properly so call 
was all overlooked, and she put out her hand to 
lie in it with almost childish delight: she was set 
free again. 

All the morning she was at her district, listening 
to long stories of sorrow and privation with a 
sweet patience and gentleness, which shewed that, 
idle and purposeless as she had but now proved 
herself, there were yet substrata in her heart that 
were not utterly worthless. Had her district been 
even more needy than it was, it would have been 
better for her; as it was, little but sympathy and 
—. to listen to long stories was required of 

er. Pecuniary relief she gave more often, per- 
haps, than was necessary ; but, to her inexperience, 
it seemed terrible that seven or eight human bei 
should be obliged to live on eight shillings a wee 
She did not know that that sum in Grimswold was 
equal to double the amount in a town. 

Lalagé went home to luncheon bright and cheer- 
ful after her morning’s work. Then she set out 
for a solitary ramble up over the hills; she walked 
on till, coming to the little wood visible from their 
drawing-room windows, she paused, and, after a 
moment's hesitation, went in. 

She knew it well now, having been there many 
times ; but she wanted to see if all the gorgeous 
summer shimmer of light and shade had really 
died out. Ah, yes, there was no vestige of it left. 
Standing on the broad cart-road, which led straight 
through the wood, she wondered how beauty could 
so die, ‘fade as a leaf’? It was damp, and cold, and 
wretched ; the decaying stumps, on which she had 
often seated herself in summer, were black, and 
oozing with moist corruption; the fair summer 
dresses of the trees lay rotting on the ground. The 
very trunks and branches of the trees looked black 
fl with the constant rain, out 
their bare arms in fruitless yearnings. Alone the 
in the silence, she oma herself to them, an 
something of the old dreary mood came over her. 
It was a comfort to think that it might now be 
walked off, instead of idly endured in the confine- 
ment of the house ; so, with a little shiver, she 


on. 

Suddenly she stopped; she heard steps behind 
her, and a half-terror of the loneliness so broken 
made her look round. There, at the entrance of 
the wood, was the big curate, coming to her as fast 
as ungainly strength and long strides could bring 
him. She stopped with a half-smile ; that almost 
comic apparition put her dark thoughts to flight. 
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* How fast you walk, she said as he came up. 

‘I saw you before me as you came up the hill, 
he said, telling only a half-truth ; for he had seen 
her from the Grimswold street, and had imme- 
diately made up his mind to follow her. 

Those wet days had done something for him too; 
the love which had been simmering in his heart 
for six whole months had suddenly reached boil- 
ing-heat, and was now seething and bubbling. The 
loneliness of the past few weeks had py 
developed his susceptibility. Ah, if only a fres 
face had come before him at this juncture, Lalagé’s 
story might have been different ; but both were 
bounded by the same limited horizon, which made 
present object of preternatural importance. 

‘Are you walking this way!’ was his next 
unnecessary question, as he strode by her side 
along the rutted cart-road, full of yellow little 


Is. 
"a think so, said Lalagé laughing. ‘ Where are 
you going ?” 

‘Old ining lives at the other side of this 
wood,’ he said ; ‘but I sha’n’t do more than just 
ask how he is this afternoon. I saw him this 
morning. 

So they went on, talking of the work which lay 
close to both their hearts, till Grainger’s cottage 
was reached. Then the curate asked if he might 
shew her a certain famous view a little further on, 
and Lalagé consented. ‘Though mene any view 
can be worth looking at, at this time of the year, 
she said. 

Then suddenly—(what brought it on? Was it 
the dark landscape on which they were gazing /— 
was it a sudden turn of the path, or the shelter of 
the hillside on which they stood ?—was it the 
faint yellow sunlight that fell on them in pale 
dying beams, like a failing voice calling to them 
out of the distant heavens that life was brief and 
death was near, and human joy very fleeting, and 
human yearning never to be satisfied on earth /— 
or was it just the unwise impatience of a foolish 
man ?) suddenly the curate, in rushing, passionate 
words, poured out his whole heart to the girl 
standing beside him. 

How he began, he did not know; but having 

, he went on without let or hindrance, in a 
flow of language which almost astonished him, 
though he was by no means unaccustomed to such 
_ ing. He had loved before, he said to himself, 

ut never as he loved now ; and this belief tinged 
his words with the passionate pathos of a man who 
knows but one such love in a lifetime. 

He told her he knew he was unworthy of her in 
every way, but that none could love her better 
than he did—that he had been so happy, and 
unhappy too, since knowing her—that all iis life 
had seemed changed—that © had meant to keep 
all he felt to himself; but suddenly, without 
warning, his heart had broken out of bounds, and 
forced him to utter words which he should never 

, If—if—you are not angry with me, Miss 


She stood with averted head turned towards the 
mournful landscape, and her quick faint flush was 
flitting to and fro over her face, but she made no 
answer. 

So he went on, telling that ‘old story’ over 
again, till he was touched by his own earnestness, 
moved by his own eloquence, and rose to heights 
that were new to him, He would not trouble her, 


he did not wish to be selfish ; if she bade him, he 
would keep his misery out of her sight, and live 
on in hopelessness, but his love he could not part 
with ; that sacrifice she must not desire at his 
hands—always and for ever he must think her the 
dearest and best the world contained. He was 
unworthy—ah, he knew that too well ; but in one 
thing he was supreme—his love for her ; none could 
rival him in that. Sobs came into his voice before 
he had finished, and there were small tears in his 
foolish eyes; but it was not till he descended to 
common ground, and again asked if she were angry, 
that Lalagé turned her head. 

‘Tam not angry, she said softly, and his heart 
gave a great throb, as he saw that her eyes too 
were misty with tears—‘I am not angry, but you 
must know as well as I do that all you have said 
would have been better left unsaid.’ 

‘ But’—he began, ‘ perhaps—is it possible that 
in time’-—— 

‘Hush!’ said Lalagé; ‘let us leave this subject 
alone for ever ; I don’t want to lose my friend,’ she 
said with a tremulous smile, looking up in his face, 

Lighted up by the dying autumn sunlight, she 
thought that face looked suffering, and earnest, 
and truthful, and she was not keen-sighted enough 
to detect the underlying weakness. That she had 
saddened Sande perhaps, laden him with a 
life-long sorrow, was a thing to be grievously 
mourned and sorrowed over, and called Fresh tears 
to the violet eyes. 

‘Good-bye, she said, holding out her hand: ‘I 
shall go home the other way, 

‘Let me come with you,’ he pleaded, keepin 
her hand one unnecessary moment in his: ‘I vill 
not trouble you by talking’ 

So they went home together and yet apart, with 
a silence, which Lalagé felt to be very pathetic, 
lying between them, A more decided man would 
have wrung an answer from a more undecided 
woman long before this ; but then the curate was 
not decided, nor was Lalagé, in her own estimation, 
by any means undecided. How could she be 
undecided? Did she not know that both her 
father and Belle would have been only angry if 
they had an idea of what had passed that day? 
And apart from this, she could not help feeling, 
without exactly knowing why, that any hearing of 
such a case would be altogether out of the 
question, 

And yet she liked him, liked him much, and 
was sorry, very, very sorry for him. One thing 
she was vexed about—why, in that first break, 
when he had asked her if she were angry, why 
had she not answered him at once? Why had she 
allowed him to go on with his pleading, when she 
—knowing that only one answer was possible— 
had no right to listen to such pleading? Why had 
she on the with head, and 
no word to say, wi ity and liking surgin; 
through her heart, and alt the air filled with her 
silence? Ah, why? 

the strode by her 
side, his pace obliging Lalagé almost to sO as 
to keep up with him. That he had been allowed 
to say so much, was an unexpected delight, and he 
was resolved to follow up his attack. The firm, 
fair fortress already had a gap in her walls, where 
those fervent words of his had entered. The 
breach should be wider soon; then wide enough 


for a man, even though a big one, to pass through 
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and take possession. Besides, he could not but be 
leased at the way in which he had done his work ; 

‘ had spoken well, he felt, and that consciousness 

would not allow him to be quite dispirited. Yes, 
he would try again, he thought, and heaved a big 
igh : ‘A man can but try,’ 

So busy were both with their thoughts, that that 
long walk was not nearly so awkward as might 
have been expected ; besides, the curate’s increas- 
ingly accelerated pace greatly shortened it. Still 
the darkness was gathering over Grimswold when 
breathless Lalagé reached the Hill House, having 
_ with the curate at the head of her own 

istrict. She went up to her room, locked the 
door, and flung herself on the bed in a flood of 
tears, 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


Ovr learned and scientific societies have begun 
operations for the present session, and now we 
have weekly notices of scientific doings for 
some months to come, some very dry, some sug- 
ive and animating, but all, we may hope, 
tending to the advancement of learning and science. 
The dredging expedition of last summer in the 
seas off the north-west of Ireland, conducted by Dr 
Carpenter and Professor Wyville Thomson, sup- 
lied a very interesting opening topic to the Royal 
Bociety. Science gains largely by this expedition : 
in the natural history of the deep sea ; in ques- 
tions of geology, besides certain branches of 
physics, as will appear when the detailed reports 
come to be published—The Geographical Society 
were fortunate in leading off with what seems like 
a scrap of good news of Dr Livingstone, which 
implies that not long since the enterprising tra- 
~ was alive and well to the southward of the 
great lakes, and had, as he believed, discovered the 
true source of the Nile. 

The fact that natural science is worth study is 
growing more and more into recognition at our 
universities. Cambridge announces that lectures 
on various branches of it will be added to the 
established courses of instruction within her walls; 
Oxford will have to do the same ; and our public 
schools will find out that astronomy, or mathe- 
matics, or geology would be an acceptable pabulum 
to cated of minds to which Latin and Greek 
are absolutely repulsive. ° But signs of change 
appear. Eton College and Westminster School 
are henceforth to be ruled by new governing 
bodies ; and the statute requires that one member 
of each body shall be appointed by the President 
and Council of the Royal Society. The condition 
is attached that the two gentlemen shall be mem- 
bers of the Church of England ; but, appointed by 
the Royal Society, they will of course be scientific, 
and will no doubt do what they can towards the 
introduction of science into the two famous schools, 
At a time when even the sultan is trying to reform 
the system of public instruction throughout Turkey, 
it won't do for England to lag behind, in the fond 
belief that the old ways are sufficient. 

Mr Aldis of Manchester has published a few 
results, from a discussion of the nebular theory, 
which involye a point in the structure of the earth 
deserving attention. ‘It has been remarked,’ he 


to run north and south, and to present steep slo 

to the west, gentle declivities to the east. This 
may arise from the contraction of the earth. Ifa 
portion of unsupported crust sink towards the 
centre, it will subside on to that which is moving 
east iess rapidly than itself, and, in consequence, 
will, so to speak, fall over towards the east, the 
surface forming a gradual slope to the east, and the 
fractured western edge a precipitous descent to the 
west.’—Applying the same argument to our satel- 
lite, Mr Aldis continues: ‘In the moon, too, we 
see proofs of the contraction carried on long after 
the stage in which we now find the earth. The 
spheroid of the moon has contracted since it 
assumed that shape, and, contracting less in the 
longer diameter, is now more spheroidal than it 
should be according to theory, while the thickened 
crust, no longer crushed down on the interior, has 
left cavities in which the moon’s ocean and atmo- 
sphere are entombed for ever? — 

Among the expeditions for observing the solar 
eclipse of last August, was one sent out by the 
Nautical Almanac Office at Washington, which 
made their observations at Mount Pleasant, in the 
state of Iowa. Professor Pickering, in his report 
thereof, shews reason for believing that the corona 
seen during an eclipse of the sun does not belong 
to the sun, but is an effect of the moon’s atmo- 
sphere. This is assuming that the moon has an 
atmosphere, and is opposed to the commonly 
received theory. Allowing the assumption, he 
remarks, ‘the corona would then be caused by 
refraction, light reaching the observer from parts 
of the sun already eclipsed.’ 

An electrical apparatus has been for some years 
in use for measuring the velocity of a shot or pro- 
jectile when fired from a cannon; and now an 
instrument has been invented which measures and 
records the rate of movement of the shot while it 
is still within the gun. This instrument, called a 
poe eg is the invention of Captain Noble: it 
consists of a series of metal discs, which, on the 
turning of a handle, rotate with great rapidity— 
one hundred and twenty-five times in a second. 
When required for use, the dises are coated with 
lampblack, in front of each one a metallic pointer 
is placed, and the whole apparatus is connected by 
wires with an electric battery, and with the 
But how is the of the shot inside the thick 
heavy tube to be noted? In this way. Holes are 
bored six inches apart through the substance of the 

from the outside to the bore. In these holes, a 
ind of hammer connected with the wires is sus- 
ded. As soon as the shot begins to move, the 
see in the first hole breaks the wire ; a spark 
from the electric battery immediately flies from the 
pointer above mentioned, and makes a bright spot 
on the disc. The same thing is repeated as soon 
as the shot reaches the second hole, and so on 
through the length of the gun: and as the rate of 
movement of the discs is known, the bright spots 
imprinted thereon become records of the rate of 
movement of the shot or projectile through every 
certain kinds of improv owder now coming 
into use, the supremacy of English gunnery will be 
fully maintained. 
e have on different occasions pointed out the 
fact, that in the working of railways there is a 
great waste of power, enormously heavy trains 


says, ‘that there is a tendency in mountain-chains 


being employed to transport a comparatively light 
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number of passengers, and we have shewn that the 
true economy of railway management consists in 
the avoidance of this waste. The question has now 
been discussed at length in the Times; and Mr 
Fairlie, who proposes a new construction of loco- 
motives and railway carriages, and demonstrates 
his views by working models, may hope to see 
them adopted. He does away with the present 
form of wheels, and mounts the carriages on a 
* bogie, or wheeled truck, in the same way as an 
ordinary coach is mounted on its fore-wheels. The 
bogie wheels, running independently of each other, 
travel easily along curves, without risk of running 
off, or of grinding the rails to pieces; while the 
earriage being mounted only on the central pin of 
the bogie, is saved from the shocks and jolts to 
which the carriages now in use, with their fixed 
axles, are liable. The locomotive, in like manner, 
is to be mounted on bogies: there are to be no 
buffers ; but the carriages are to have circular ends, 
and be screwed closely up to one another. B 
this arrangement, they will adapt themselves to a 
the curves of the railway, the cost of travelling 
will be lessened, and its discomforts diminished. 

Agricultutists have such a grand future before 
them, that anything relating to improvements in 
agriculture becomes more and more worthy of 
notice, especially when it appears to illustrate what 
may be regarded as the economy of nature. Slowly, 
but apparently surely, practical men are finding out 
that sewage should not be wasted, but that when 
poured on the land, it becomes at once innoxious 
and a source of fertility. On this point, the latest 
particulars from the camp at Aldershot are instruc- 
tive. The wild heath-land amid which the camp 
is situate contains no vegetable soil, but is com- 

d of gravel and sand, resting on a dense layer 
of iron sand almost as hard as rock. Of this un- 
promising soil, one hundred and thirty acres were 
trenched and broken up; drains were put in, and 
for a year all the sewage and drainage of the camp 
was made to run over it in a continuous stream. 
With twelve thousand men and two thousand 
horses, the camp had been very offensive ; but it 
was purified by the experimental farm ; for as soon 
as the sewage began to run over the land, it was 
completely deodorised. 

By this thorough saturation of the ground the 
land became so fertile that it produced yearly per 
acre, of potatoes, from 4 to 5 tons ; swedes, 12 tons; 
mangold-wurzel, 18 tons; garden turnips, 300 
bushels ; and 16,000 — of cabbage. A portion 
of the land is laid down with Italian rye-grass, 
which is cut from four to six times a year, for 
horses and cows, yielding at the lowest an average 
of 6 tons to the acre, and 14 tons at the highest. 
By this succession of crops, 40 tons of rye-grass are 
got from each acre yearly. The quantity of land 
at a under cultivation is—potatoes, 26 acres ; 
Italian rye-grass for feed, 29 acres; the same for 
hay, 153 acres ; and for green crops, 6} acres, This 
acreage absorbs the whole summer sewage of the 
camp and barracks ; and in this we have a most 
instructive example of what may be accomplished 
by intelligent labour. In whatever part of the 
world—in the temperate or the torrid zone, camps 
may cease to be foci of disease, and become centres 
of fertility. Cities, towns, and villages may pour 
shall exult with luxuriant crops of grass and grain 
and with fruits in wonderful abundance. } 


Mr Palmer, who accompanied the Sinai Survey 
E ition as paleographer, to study inscriptions, 
and subjects connected with the language and 
history of the country, has presented a report to 
the senate of the university of Cambridge on his 
travel and its results. To scholars and students, 
the particulars cannot fail to be of the highest 
interest, while they will enlist the attention of all 
readers of Mr Palmer 

in de for t, with a view to explore 
the or of the Wanderings, 
where he ‘confidently anticipates a rich harvest of 
Biblical and geographical discoveries.’ On_his 
return he intends to publish (1) a complete collec- 
tion of the Sinaitic inscriptions, with translations, 
and a dissertation on their origin and value ; (2) an 
account of the Bedawin inhabitants of Sinai, their 
history, manners, customs, and traditions ; (3) the 
history of Sinai as told by the Arab historians ; 
and (4) a dissertation on the nomenclature of 
Bible lands, and a popular account of the Sinai 
expedition. 


WINTER’S WREATH. 


Tne winter's wreath has charms for me ; 
The barren heath, the leafless tree, 

The holly hedge, the purling rill, 

Retain a pledge of nature still. 

The fir, the laurel, box, and yew, 

Give freshness to the wintry view. 


There the brown mead, the swollen mere, 
The rime-bespangled forest here, 

Declare the wondrous Artist-hand 
Which all this varied scene has planned. 


Look on the crown of silvery snow 

That rests for aye on yon mountain’s brow, 
While streams glide down to the valley beneath, 
Waters of life from the springs of death ! 
When my head, like his, is withered and hoar, 
May my heart its fountains of love still pour ! 


And see the mantle of white that is spread 
O’er the stiffened earth, like a sheet o'er the dead, 
Now the golden days of Autumn have fled. 


The Frost-king binds with icy chain ; 

But Spring comes, queen-like, crowned with flowers, 
And the tyrant yields to her gentle reign, 

And melts at her feet into penitent showers ; 

And fair Nature, released from her prisoning tomb, 
Comes wreathed divinely with odorous bloom ! 


Thus the shroud shall change its sad glimmer of white 
For the rainbow hues of celestial light, 

A garment meet for the honoured guest 

Whom the Master shall bid to His wedding feast ! 
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